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SERMON XXII. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. KNOX, 


PASTOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHUBCH, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


FAITH IN THE ATTRIBUTES. 


“ By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved with fear, 
prepared an ark to the saving of his house; by the which he condemned the world, and 
became heir of the righteousness which is by faith. 

“ By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place which he should after 
receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and he went out, not knowing whither he went. 

“ By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be called the son of Pharoah’s 
daughter ; Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season.” —Hesrews 11: 7; 8, 24, 25. 


Tue faith of Noah, of Abraham and of Moses, is most fully 
described of all that is recorded in this chapter of faithful men, 
because they occupy the most conspicuous position in the Hebrew 
history. These three men stand at the transitions of history—that 
history which, according to the record of his word, God himself 
had arranged and ordered. They stood at the test-places. Tho 
were the strong pivots around which all human affairs turned. 
And although SEhoch was eminent for holy living, and did great 
and lasting good—we may believe—in influencing the men of his 
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age, yet his faith was not so directly and openly and remarkably 
seen in its results on the world, and especially on the chosen peo- 
ple of God, as was the faith of these others. The faith of Isaac 
and of Jacob and of Joseph, of Joshua, of Gideon and even of 
Samuel and of David, does not stand out in such bold relief, in 
such towering grandeur, as does the faith of Noah, of Abraham 
and of Moses—a faith exercised when the foundations of the world 
were moved, or when the great currents of human society, which 
were for ever to determine the opinion and the thonght of the 
world, were beginning to take their permanent channels. This is 
the reason therefore why here and elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment the faith of these great men stands prominently*forth. The 
religious interests of the world, in their time, were committed to 
them. It is true indeed that they could not fully comprehend 
all which was wrapped up in the sacred trust committed to them; 
yet they appreciated the trust, and by them the great periods of 
religious confidence were marked. It is interesting and profit- 
able, at times, to make some comparison of these great examples 
of Christian life; to notice the peculiar circumstances in which 
each of these great men lived; to see the peculiar exercise of faith, 
which the time and the work called out; to notice how the same 
implicit confidence in God’s word, which existed in all, was dif- 
ferently developed in respect to different attributes of the divine 
character; and to see, as we can now see, and as neither of them 
could see (for then it would have been s¢gAz and not faith), the great 
results which have been so full of blessing from that time to this. 

Let me try to direct your attention to the especial characteristic 
of faith in each of these three eminently faithful servants of God. 
It is not to be denied that the substantial elements of faith were 
the same ‘in each, nor that each possessed all the characteristics of 
faith which the other possessed,—faith is one every where; but I 
think we shall obtain ground for comfort, for caution and for 
strength, if I shall be able to show the prevailing characteristic 
in each. Especially in times like our own, when the foundations 
of the nation seem to be moved, may we find that the strength 
which animated their faith is able to sustain us also! 


I. The faith of Noah reached its maturity in the building of the 
ark, That work was committed to him, because his previous char- 
acter with God had been fully established. He was a just.man 
among a wicked people; .he was an upright man; he was a man 
of faith among faithless and self-justifying men. ‘“ Noah wasa 
just man,” it is said, “and upright in his generation; and Noah 
walked with God.” “The earth was corrupt before God: the earth 
was filled with violence.” ‘ Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord.” He was the preacher of righteousness in those corrupt 
and violent generations. Now however much we may amplify 
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the thought of the circumstances in which Noah faithfully pro- 
claimed the word of God to the wicked inhabitants around him, 
however directly we may bring before our minds the building of 
the ark, the length of time, the patience, the labor, the reproach, 
the contempt, the simple adherence to the one, vital thought and 
belief, the resolution to begin, the firmness to persevere, the con- 
fidence to complete his great work, the prediction of a flood to 
come, while as yet the order of nature was not diverted from its 
regular course—so fertile a theme for ridicule on the lips of 
the ingenious and the wicked—and so, by bringing up before 
our minds those years of work and of warning, expand and 
strengthen our conception of Noah’s implicit trust in God—we 
yy ase out one most important thought if we do not think of 
that sublime power in Noah’s heart, by which he was enabled to 
give up the whole world to destruction. It could not have been 
an entirely natural and easy thing for Noah to commit friends, 
neighbors, communities, the wide sea of populous life around hin— 
wicked as it all was—to inevitable ruin. The human nature was 
then what it now is. The tendency to palliate and to relieve the 
horror of wickedness, was strong then as it now is. The inclina- 
tion to bring from character, lite, circumstances, social influence, 
from nature and even from the course of Providence, some equiva- 
lent, which should in some way balance the tremendous evil of 
sin, existed then as now. It required something more than the 
natural tendencies of the human heart to hold firm and resolute, 
the purpose ; to say, day by day, in the building of the ark, to him- 
self, to his own heart as much as to the life around him, that all 
the world was soon to be destroyed. Left to this one vision of 
men in their exposure, in the dreadful and overwhelming nature 
of their destruction—left to think only of their sufferings; to 
think of the pouring floods of heaven which would bear up the 
ark ; of the rising waters which would engulf houses and lands, 
valley and city, trees and hills and mountains, and at length sub- 
merge the whole habitable earth; left to look at this dreary pros- 
oni only, we may well imagine how the faith of even Noah might 

ave shrunk back; how his heart might have fallen beneath its 


high hope and single purpose ; how he might have intermitted his 
ven how, at the very least, he might have labored, only 


with a dull and selfish determination to save himself. Who could 
hope to convince men whose wickedness demanded such an over- 
throw? But there was an energy in the faith of Noah, which was 
more than human. It was the energy which rose high above the 
wide mass of wickedness and misery, and which rested its weakness 
on the Infinite Strength. The faith of Noah was faith in God’s jus- 
tice. It was a faith in the righteous and unvarying movement ot his 
eternal government. It believed the word: it did the work: it rest- 
ed on the just character of an eternal God. 
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Noah was therefore a preacher of righteousness, as we are 
taught, to all his generation. He was the plain, earnest advocate 
of God’s commandments and of the punishment of disobedience, 
among a debased people, who had passed the line of shame and 
of honor and of conscience. He preached righteousness by his 
words, in his conversation and in the gatherings, by his work, in 
the patient labor at the ark from day to day, from week to week, 
from month to month. And righteousness implies all those 
great thoughts which are linked to it—government, authority, 
penalties for tranegression, condemnation following, and suffering, 
ruin, death. Noah was, therefore, a preacher of law; and espe- 
cially to all who refused to obey the law, or to return to its 
precepts, he was a preacher of condemnation. And therefore do 
we read, “ By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not 
seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his 
house; by the which he condemned the world.” By fuith, he 
prepared the ark; for he believed God’s word, that his,own house 
should be saved from a coming destruction. By faith, he was 
warned of God; for he credited and accepted the warning. By 
faith, he was moved with fear; for he bowed trustfully before the 
divine speaker, and in humble, filial reverence sought his work. 
By faith he, in every one of these acts, condemned the world. He 
asserted and maintained the just and terrible punishment of every 
one who should neglect or despise the warning he had received 
(though the things were not seen as yet), who should be unaffected 
by reverential fear, who should fail to build and to make use of 
the ark. The ministry of Noah was a ministry of condemnation 
therefore not because he did not love men, not because God did 
not love men—(the very centre of his justice in that great enforce- 
ment of law at the Deluge was his love for:mankind)—but because 
men refused to be loved with a holy and pure affection; because 
they chose for themselves only the terror and not the comfort of 
the law—war with it, and not peace from it; opposition, and not 
union; fear and suffering, and not love and happiness. His 
ministry was a ministry of faith—faith in God's Justice. He was 
not destitute of faith in God’s love, in God’s mercy, in God’s 
wisdom, in God’s power to reclaim all the wicked of his generation ; 
but the very strength of the faith of Noah is seen, in that, while 
his work was a work of changeless warning, and his life was placed 
at that solemn period of the world when all the deep emotions of 
pity and of love must bave been stirred from the foundations, he 
confided in that justice which rests on inscrutable wisdom and 
unfailing love. 

It may be added, that mercy was not wanting even then. 
There was mercy shown in the delay, and the space for repent- 
ance. “The long-suffering of God waited, in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing.” But neither his patience nor 
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his mercy availed with the wicked people. The preaching of 
righteousness and of condemnation was an indifferent thing to 
them. The ark was completed, and they cared not for it. The 
four families made themselves safe from the coming storm. Noah 
became fully the heir of the righteousness which is by faith; and 
they turned not aside from their common pursuits to think or to 
consider. “They were eating and drinking, marrying and givin 
in marriage, until the day that Noah entered into the ark, ian 
knew not, till the flood came and took them all away.” 


II. How different was the especial characteristic of the faith of 
Abraham! Although at times he was required to give testimony 
against the wickedness of men, yet it can not be so fully said of 
him as of Noah that his one especial work in life was to be wit- 
ness against the sins of men. And although Abraham’s faith 
included implicit trustfalness in the divine justice, as when he saw 
the cities of the plain destroyed, yet the peculiar reliance of 
Abraham’s faith, from his earliest to his latest years, was on God's 
personal promise. And this was not simply faith in a promise at 
some one great important period of life, like Noah’s faith in the 
divine personal promise during the time of the flood, but it was 
faith in one great promise made to Abraham only, and reaching 
all through his journeying, from the time when he left Me-opota- 
mia till he died in the promised land. It was a promise which was 
potealy defined. It was at first only general, and as Abraham 
ollowed obediently the successive steps indicated to him, the 
limit of the promise grew more and more narrow, the method of 
the promise more and more clear, until in his old age Isaac was 
established in life within the patriarch’s own house. Notice the 
development of this promise to him. The first and the evident 
intimation of the promise was made to Abraham in Mesopotamia, 
in the first call. That first call was for him to leave his own land 
and kindred, and to seek another land. And then departing for 
the land of the Chaldees, removing from his kindred, save only 
from his father’s house, and from Lot, not knowing whither he 
went, nor how the implied promise was to be accomplished, he 
came to Haran. Thus was he called to go out unto @ place—some 
place, which he did not yet knaw—which he was after to receive 
for an inheritance. He obeyed; and he went out not knowin 
whither he went. Then came the more definite second call. The 
second call was, that he should leave his country, his kindred, 
and his father’s house—all—to go unto the land which I will show 
thee. “I will make of thee a great nation.” “Thou shalt be a 
blessing.” “In thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.” 
And Abraham came to Canaan, and the promise is still more de- 
fined: ** Unto thy seed will I give this land.” Then, atterward, 
Lot is separated, and the promise.is more fully developed. “ Lift 
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up now thine eyes, and look from the place where thon art, north- 
ward and southward, eastward and westward. For all the land 
which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever.” 
“ Arise, walk through the land, in the length of it and in the 
breadth of it; for I will give it unto thee.” 

Another interval tests the faith of Abraham in God’s promise, 
and confirms the simple obedience of a devoted life; and there is 
then another broader glance into the future. “ Know of a verity,” 
is now the message, still given to a childless man, “ that thy seed 
shall be a stranger ina land that is not theirs, and shall serve 
them, and they shall afflict them four hundred years;” “and 
afterward shall ~ come out with great substance,” “ but in the 
fourth generation they shall come hither again.” 

At length, after years have — Ishmael is born; and althongh 
the promise is now confirmed with the covenant of circumcision, 
and the name of Abram changed to Abraham, yet the divine 
word in respect to Ishmael is, This is not he. And then, after 
years again, the birth of Isaac is announced. And now, in the 
gon of his old age, he sees both the temporal and the spiritual 


2 are to be fulfilled. The nations and the kings which in 
uture times are to arise from the children of Isaac, now gladden 
the far-reaching thought of Abraham’s faith. The grievous servi- 
tude of four hundred years does not escape the mind of the joyous 


believer in God’s promises; but the more distant return of a 
multitude to the fair land of their ancestor, happy in the abun- 
dance, the riches, the favor which God pours upon them in 
clustering vines and luxuriant pastures and fruitful flocks, is 
present to his mind, and make all the servitude of centuries like 
a thin line, which separates him from the boundless blessings of 
his posterity ; and still, beyond all this, the distant generations rise 
up to call him blessed ; and in the long future shall appear the 
great Deliverer, mysterionsly indicated from the earliest time. All 
the fullness of the great promises which God had made to him ap- 
pears now as never before. That which was only a vague encour- 
agement at the first, that which was but the dim outline, in God’s 
kind favor, to one strangely selected, is now bright with the clear 
shining of his goodness, distinct in its comprehensive vista down 
the future, and present in substantial and happy reality to his 
mind. What profound and happy repose now in the great promise ! 
What trust, never more to be shaken, in the simple pledge of the 
Infallible Goodness! What security beneath his certain words! 
What assurance, firm, enduring, that there can be no reversal! 
And so, again, years pass swiftly by, in the joyous thoughts of 
Abraham's heart; and Isaac, the child, becomes the lad and the 
young man. And this only son is now to be the test which can 
measure the trust and the faith of Abraham—the test of the long, 
slowly-gathered experience of the past—the test of the present 
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happy hope, dashed suddenly to the earth—the test of the soul 
clinging to God’s simple word, as it glances again forward down 
that pictured vista, and as, with backward glance, it vainly tries 
to gather all the meaning of the way from Ur of Chaldea. “ And 
it came to Ya after these things, that God did tempt Abraham, 
and he said unto him, Abraham. And he said: hold! here 
Iam.” Herel am, to obey; here I am, to believe; here I am, 
to trust. “And he said: Take now thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah, and 
offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains which 
I will tell thee of.” Wilt thy step falter now, O great-hearted 
man of God? Art thou now present to obey, to believe, to trust ? 
Surely, the most solemn pledges of the Almighty will not be falsi- 
fied, if the patriarch refused to slay the child, on whose innocent 
brow lies the blessing of the past—in whose gleeful face is 
read the picture of the future. ¢ is more than human strength 
which conquers now. Now is the ripened energy of Abraham’s 
faith; not the energy of faith in the divine justice so much (al- 
though he can not distrust ~— as the energy of faith in the 
promise of the all-wise God. y faith, Abraham, when he was 
tried, offered up Isaac; and he that received the promises offered 
up his only-begotten son, of whom it is said: “That in Zxaac (not - 
in Ishmael) shall thy seed be called, accounting that God was 
able to raise him up even from the dead.” The mighty faith’ of 
Abraham was a faith in the divine veracity, pledged personally 
_ to asingle feeble man,—in the simple truthfulness of the divine 
nature. 

But it grasped in its strength the whole character of God. For 
every attribute would be exercised rather than that word should 
fail—the omnipotence of God ; the creative power to pour new 
life into the body of the offered victim; the on and the love of 
God,—just consideration of all the hopes so long formed in Abra- 
ham’s soul, dear to him as life itself,—the love for Abraham which 
made known to him the fate of Sodom before its overthrow, and 
which had led him in friendship all through life; the wisdom of 
God, for his failure to fulfil his pledge will show that it is foll 
for man to trust him. All these, to Abraham, and all the attri- 
butes of Deity, were pledged to support the simple truthfulness of 
God in a simple, oft-repeated promise. And all these, and more 
than these, and more than we can conceive of them, are pledged 
to every one who simply trusts the word of God. As to Abra- 
ham the promise was solemnly confirmed, so to every child be- 
lieving in his unchangeable word does the solemn affirmation 
come: “ By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, because thou 
hast done this thing, . . » That in blessing, I will bless thee—I 
will abundantly bless thee—because thou hast obeyed my voice.” 
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III. Let us look now briefly at the faith of Moses. Very dif- 
ferent from these two, is the chief reliance of Moses’ faith. Moses 
was not destitute of confidence in the divine justice or in the di- 
vine veracity personally promised. There were occasions, all 
along his life, ous the plagues of Egypt to the miracles on the 
wicked at the border of Canaan, when he found it necessary to 
trust the justice of God. There were times when the promise made 
to him personally, at the burning bush, “Certainly I will be 
with thee,” was immediately fulfilled, because Moses believed in 
God’s word to him. Yet neither of these was the prevailing mani- 
festation of Moses’ trust. Unlike Noah, whose office it was to act 
against the multitude; unlike Abraham, who was the chosen 
representative for the multitude of a posterity afar off, Moses 
acted with the multitude, and as the7r immediate present repre- 
sentative. He left the court of Pharaoh to suffer affliction 
with the people of God—to be identified with the nation which, 
with all its sins, was the only nation possessing the true religion. 
He stood forth at the slaying of the Revptian buried in the sand, 
as the voluntary national avenger of blood. At the burning bush 
of Horeb, he is made the public representative of their race. In 
the plagues, he is the ambassador of the God of the Hebrews. At 
the Red Sea and at Sinai and through all the wilderness, he is 


their leader. And yet, as he advances from one step of the way 


to another, there is evident no especial plan in his own thought by 
which he is guided. It is contrary to his own inclination, at the 
first, that he goes from the bush into the presence of Pharaoh. 
During the days of plagues, no two plagues are revealed to himat * 
the same time, but only one after the other. It is under the especial 
direction of God that the passover is performed, then the Red 
Sea opened, then the water brought from the rock, then the law 
given on Sinai, and then the whole wandering conducted to the 
borders of Canaan. Step by step, this great leader of a great mul- 
titude, among whom is the repository of religion and of law for 
all ages, is himself led like a little child. Conducting and educating 
a race, this preacher, prophet, law-giver, takes not a step by the 
device of his own mind, but looks upward to the divine guid- 
ance. Moses’ faith was, therefore, faith in the purpose of God. 
He trusted in the superior Teacher, Law-giver and Guide, who 
knew all the future. 

As in Abraham, so in Moses, there is the general education and 
definition of faith to his own mind. At the tirst only, the general 
purpose of God to relieve the Israelites from bondage, and their 
return to the land of Abraham and Isaac, is understood. But that 

urpose he trusted. The development of that purpose he trusted. 
is leadership was controlled by his confidence in that design. 
From the burning bush to Pisgah, this is the one conspicuous char- 
acteristic of his repose in God. And, just as in Noah’s life, faith in 
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God’s justice accompanied his faith in all other attributes ; and, as 
in Abrahain’s life, faith in God’s promise to himself, in God’s va- 
racity directed to a single individual of the race, accompanied his 
faith in God’s justice and love and power; soin the life of Moses, 
faith in the purpose of God for a nation over which he was ap- 
pointed, accompanied all his faith in God’s justice at the th 
ment of Pharaoh, in God’s power at the stricken rock, in God’s 
glory and majesty at Sinai, in God’s love for his people while lead- 
ing them to the promised land. The faith of Moses was faith in the 
divine wisdom ; in his wisdom exercised for the children of Abra- 
ham, though it frowned in the plagues on Pharaoh ; in his wis- 
dom, thouyh it shone in letters of fire and in the splendor of his 
glory from Sinai; in his wisdom, though it was concealed in the 
mystery of the forty years’ wilderness ; in his wisdom still, when 
it justified itself, at length, on the borders of the promised land, and 
pointed to the still greater developments of the future. 

Nor are we at liberty to think that such a faith was an easier faith 
than that of Noah orof Abraham. What high and steady resolve it 
needed in the midst of such a multitude as that which followed 
Moses’ direction ; in the debased and distracted life of Egypt; in 
the murmuring and blind discontent of the journey ; in the hardi- 
hood and effrontery and idolatry before Sinai; in, the self-consti- 
tuted judgment of the people during the whofe long course! 
What faith did it need in the divine purpose, to endure all the re- 
pining and confused clamor of this unreasonable and short-sighted 
multitude, whom God was educating, and who did nof see, and 
who would not see if they could, any higher design than the self- 
ish arrival at the happy land! 


And now that we can see, as they could not see, the great re- 
sults of their faith, how does it enhance our estimation of the sim- 
ple, child-like trust of these three eminent servants of God, that 
they did not know, that they did not see, the immense issues wrapt 
up in their simple trathfulness ! The very singlenessand artlessness 
which were chief elements of their faith, existed, because they did 
not see the great consequence. How wonderful was the energy of 
that faith which simply clung, which did nothing but to cling to 
the Justice, the Veracity, the Wisdom of God; which, through all 
the variety of the tests, adhered,—which, in every recurring and 
intensified trial, held fast, and still ever more held fast, to the 
eternal attributes of God! How glorious have been the conse- 
quences, which bave hung upon the single thread, by which the 
life of these great-hearted men was held to the life of God. ‘ By 
faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, 
moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his house.” By 
faith he prepared the ark for the saving of the world. By faith 
he placed a holy life and a sanctified family at the second head- 
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ship of the race. By faith, he directed the eyes of all coming ages 
to himself, as the great religious hero, who stood alone with God, 
the hand of the human in the hand of the divine, and confident 
in God’s justice, saw the world perish from his very side. 
“By faith, Abraham, called to go out into a place which he 
should afterward receive for an inheritance, obeyed and went 
out, not knowing whither he went.” By faith, rising early 
in the morning to take his journey to Mount Moriah, without 
questioning, he sacrificed —— y the hope of a lifetime 
centered in hisson Isaac. And although, perhaps, he never saw it 
to be more than the test of his personal trust, God knew it was to 
make him, and we now see it was to fit him to be, not only the 
founder of a nation, wonderful in the world’s history, but to place 
in him the human headship of ‘the Hebrew Church. The eyes 
of the faithful would never cease to look to him, as the type of 
trust in the one word of God’s veracity. ‘ By faith Moses chose 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
leasures of sin for aseason.” It was faith in God’s purpose which 
ed him to step forth from the palace of Pharaoh; it was stl a 
sublime faith in God’s purpose which led him up Mount Nebo, to 
meet death there alone, as God had directed, to be without a 
sepulchre amoyg a people who loved, like Abraham and like 
Jacob and like 5 oseph, a rock or a cave, as a memorial to other 
generations. Surely at the first, Moses thought only of releasing 
the Hebrews from bondage and restoring them to the land of 
Abraham; but God made his faith in his wisdom the means of 
revealing to the world the perfect wisdom of his moral law, and 
the unfolding wisdom of his great providential plan of redemption 
for the Jew and the Gentile. 


Think, then, of the characteristics of the faith of these men as 
they should apply to you. For your practical life, think of four 
things. First, in each case, the peculiar development of faith 
was adapted to the age of the world in which God had placed 
the person. Secondly, all the tests were severe. Thirdly, in each 
instance, faith required abundant works: the years at the building 
of the ark,—the lifetime of journeys, and the toiling up Mount 
Moriah,—the wearisome guidance of a turbulent. people for a gen- 
eration in the wilderness. Fourthly, think of the exceeding sim- 
plicity of the faith of these great men—the artless and severe sim- 
plicity of the one-contiding thought in the divine direction. 

In the application of these principles fo yourself, look, then— 
first, at your own circumstances; look at your life. What is there 
in respect to which -you ought to have confidence in God? If you 
seek, you can find it. What is there in your personal relations, in 
your domestic, social, public, national attachments and duties? 
Have faith in God—in his justice, in his veracity, in his wisdom. 


, 
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And then, secondly, do not complain if the test is severe, and if 
you can not see the result of faith. It would not be faith, if you 
could see the end from the beginning; and faith would be of a 
low order if the test were not severe. Thirdly, let works go par- 
allel with faith. Are you disposed to think of the divine justice 
and-the fearful coming retribution npon the wicked? Seek the 
simple word revealed: do the simple work commanded : rest on 
the eternal justice of God. Are you disposed to think of God’s 
promise? Make works move step by step throngh the various 
shades and degrees of the promises. Trust God, as Abraham did, 
from one day to another, from one place to another. Do you 
think rather of God’s purpose? Still let works and faith go hand 
in hand. Like Moses, let the plan of life be in union with God’s 
plan. Let his purpose and your purpose be one and eternal. As 
a great and substantial help, fourthh , let your faith be simple 
and single, simplify it, do not complicate it. Have faith in one 
attribute of God more than in another if you like, according to 
your need. God will not chide you, if it be through Christ. Trust 


ae your destiny, to the single thread. It will not, can not 
reak, 





SERMON XXII. 
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THE CHRISTIAN GRACE OF KINDNESS. 


“Por on, therefore, kindness.” —- Cotossians 3: 12. 


Tuere are, then, some things in Christian character which are to 
be “ put on.” They do not wait, like other qualities, the slow devel- 
opment of the inward life. They are not the result only of long 
— of discipline and self-conquest, but they may be and shoul 

e worn as new habits from the outset of the Christian course. 
They belong to the expression and manners of won to its 
outward activities, and its benign influences on mankind. And 
though they also grow in grace and beauty with the whole growth 
of the religious life, they are to be “ put on” at its beginning; 
“ put on,” not as a transient covering, but as a fresh vesture fitte 
to the new man in Christ. 

In nature, the end and crown of all its multiplied growth is the 
ripened fruit, and yet no sooner does life move within the plant, 
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than it “ puts on” robes of foliage, which are to wave the summer 
long in beauty, while its slower and more precious products 
mature. So in the Christian life there are graces of outward 
expression which should appear as the first symptoms of the 
renewed life, and should bloom in freshening strength till all the 
fruits of holiness are ripened for the heavenly garner. 

There are many things in the Christian character which cannot 
be put on. Faith cannot be put on. Its first ee is divinely 
implanted, and all its power and growth is nourished by the Spirit 
of God. . Love cannot be put on, nor knowledge; neither expe- 
rience, nor patience. But kindness can; and so can courtesy and 
gentleness, mercy and humbleness of mind, and all those qualities 
of outward manner and action which adorn the Christian life. 

It is true, indeed, that these outward graces and ornaments of 
piety are not, in the highest sense, tests of Christian character. 
Character is to be known by its fruits, not by its attire. It is 
easier to be gentle than to be pure. It is more natural to be kind 
than to be holy. These external qualities of goodness which are 
to be put on, are not so much new creations in the character as 
they are discoveries and restorations of native qualities, which were 
lost and scattered in the fall. They exist in fragments in human 
nature at the worst, now and then reippearing in some signal 
instance, like the honor of Regulus, the justice of Aristides, or the 
friendship of Damon and Pythias,.and showing the possibilities of 
outward goodness even in the Pagan soul. They are found in 
strange union even with the inhumanities which are rife in 
modern heathenism. The Africans of the interior will receive 
the traveller kindly, and undergo toil and suffering for his sake ; 
and at another time, with a fitfulness hard to explain, will rob 
him of his last possession and leave him to die alone. They will 
exhibit the frankest good-nature and liberality, and yet, at some 
sudden freak of fear or superstition, will, in a few hours after, 
torture Without pity one of their own people, who has shared from 
childhood all their joys and fellowships. 

It is one oftice of Christianity, therefore, to revive these lost 
and fragmentary instincts of good-will, and give them ascendency 
over all the baser passions of our nature. This office it admin- 
isters even in advance of its greater and saving work in the soul 
of man. Not only does it teach the disciples of the great Re- 
deemer to *‘ put on kindness,” but it enables human nature—yet 
untouched by renovating grace, yet too ignorant, perhaps, to 
understand its deeper needs and hopes—to rally its better feelings, 
to recall its lost instincts of pase fps to its kind, and-so to rise out 
of the gloom and degradation which have been its portion. For 
kindness is, radically, a genial recognition of our kind; the ont- 
going of a fellow-feeling ; the expression of an inborn sympathy, 

elonging to us all, as of one blood and history, one common 
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heritage of need and of joy. This faint rudiment of peace and 

ood-will, which had well-nigh perished out of many souls, is 
Cronglit out and made powertul by the Gospel. Since these glad 
tidings have come, since that song of peace sounded out over 
Bethlehem, since the story of the Cross has spread from lip to lip 
through many nations, and the words and life of this Saviour have 
gone forth, no man can tell how far—the whole world has begun 
to “put on kindness.” The horrors of past ages, the inhumanities 
which were once the usage of mankind, febeds everywhere before 
the dawn of Christian knowledge. ‘They are found now almost 
alone in the deepest jungles of the unexplored continent, and the 
solitude of distant islands of the Southern Sea. We are shocked, 
indeed, at some forms of injustice and oppression which linger in 
Christian nations ; but the fact that we are shocked, and that we 
abhor, with deepening detestation, habits and customs which were 
respectable in generations near our own, is evidence how surely 
this penetrating influence of the Gospel is softening the hardnesses 
of human nature, and tempering the wrongs of our earthly state. 
Whatever ascendency, in our times, has been gained to gentle- 
ness, courtesy, and kindness, is due to the benign influence of the 
Gospel of Christ. It has reached out to bless multitudes who 
never yet have welcomed its grcat gift to their hearts. The fact 
that some of these outward excellences of character can be 
gathered and put on even where the heart of man is unsanctified, 
should only lead the Christian to wear them in their highest grace 
and perfection. The fact that these can be worn as a mere con- 
venience and comfort to mankind, perhaps sometimes as a disguise 
for selfish purposes, should only incite every follower of Christ to 
give the loveliest and most attractive expression to a true piety, 
that his Master may thereby be glorified. 


And this suggests our first remark, that so far as any character 
is unkind it is unchristian. 

Kindness may exist without Christianity, but Christianity will 
not exist without genuine and growing kindness, There have, 
indeed, been individuals of much influence in the Church of Christ 
who have been sadly deficient in gentle and winning traits. 
There have been communities and generations of men =f have 
been called to stern services in Christian history, and have seemed 
to neglect and put off kindnes. for manners more rigorous and 
severe. Yet, both with the individuals and the communities, it 
must be confessed that, much as they have done for Christianity, 
they would have accomplished far more had they been wise 
enough to keep, with all their strength, an unchanged kindness. 
Men do not always recognize Christian principle, even when pure 
and disinterested. It may be too bare and decisive to win their 
reverence, much more their love. They doubt its motives, and 
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are, perhaps, repelled by its demands. But when it comes, just 
as strict and uncompromising, but clothed, like Him who was the 
truth, with expressive gentleness and sympathy, our opposition 
dies, our native unsubmission is soothed, and we reverence it and 
adopt it as our master. It is true universally that kindness adds 
nothing but strength to the strongest character. It is still, more 
true, that it makes the most Christian more Christ-like. That is 
a — wrong notion taken up by some good men, that if only 
earnestly engaged in the cause of religion, they may be rude or 
careless as to the lesser matters of the intercourse and the life. 
Many a Christian teacher has absorbed himself so completely in 
the study of divine truth, has pored and pondered so incessantly 
on the pray | of the Gospel, that he has lost all capacity to 
express that Gospel in a winning behavior. He has gone about 
among men, honored for his truth, and admired for his learning, 
but loved for nothing, and powerless to attract a soul to the 
Saviour. Many a private Christian, through some petty pride, or 
what is often the same thing, some falsé and morbid diffidence, 
has shrouded his whole life in an atmosphere of distance, through 
which never broke toward man or child one genial ray which 
warmed another heart or quickened another pulse to love or 

ratitude. Instead of putting on kindness, such men have put on 
indifference and, sometimes, rudeness. They have unwittingly 
disguised their Christian character in a mean attire. Let us 
understand, that whatever it be which hinders the free out- 
going of kindness from our life and manners, it is a contradiction 
of the spirit of Christianity. Kindness is a grace so common, so 
easy, and put on at so small a cost, that when that is missing, men 
will not usually look further for evidences of a Christ-like mind. 
Insomuch as we want that, though Christians at heart, we are 
plainly unchristian. 


It is to be remarked again that kindness, though it be at first 
“ put on,” becomes itself a source of strength and nourishment to all 
our deeper and essential graces. Just as the spreading foliage of 
the tree not only stands for ornament and shade, but draws from 
sun and air by every leaf a proper nourishment, so all these 
outward activities of Christian feeling bring back to the heart 
their own return of strength and life. 

The chief resources of religious character and growth must 
come, undoubtedly, from inward communion with the unseen 
God. But it is still true that many a really devout life is made 

loomy and useless for want of that refreshment which can come 
into the heart only through the channels of kindness it has kept 
closed. There are, without question, native differences of temper- 
ament which tinge a Christian’s life. Some can give expression 
to their feelings more readily than can others. But all these 
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diversities of gift are trivial compared with the power we have 
ourselves either to put on or to suppress these outgoings of good- 
will. There is many a genial nature which lies buried underneath 
a timid indolence or an evil education. And there is not a soul 
so bare and unsusceptible, but it might with little effort wear an 
attractiveness and spread a glow of kindness all its own. How 
often is it true, that a character which has been cold and reserved 
for years, at last grows soft in age, and discloses a wealth of 
tenderness and joy never before unsealed. How often have those 
who seem to stand apart from all the sweeter fellowships of life, 
and to possess no faculty of expressing kind emotion, burst, in 
some hour of need, through all these barriers of habit, and poured 
out floods of feeling and affection, which no one dreamed they 
had. And in these hours of outspoken sympathy, their own 
nature has thrilled with a new life, their hearts have leaped like 
prisoners set free. They have drunk from a long-forgotten fountain 
in the depth of their own hearts. They have grown rich with 
their own hid treasure. Kindnesses are the golden coinage of our 
better nature, the currency of our affections, the outward token of 
all our inward charity and grace. He who will be a miser of 
sch wealth, and hoard and hide that which was given him to 
pos ps abroad, will suffer the fate of misers) He will be poor 
and narrow-hearted, unhappy and unloved. 


But passing from ourselves, we are bidden to put on kindness 
chiefly that we may lighten the burdens of others’ lives and multiply 
their love and joy. 

If wg thoughtfully consider the most serious evils which afflict 
our fellow men, we shall find that the only sure relief which we 
can offer them is kindness. Mere physical ills can, indeed. be 
palliated or cured. Ignorance can be enlightened, and abject 
want can be partially supplied. But when we turn to those 
constant and universal forms of trouble which weigh down the 
soul of man, we have no cure to give. We can only bring our 
kind offices, our sympathy, and our prayers. ‘Take sorrow, for 
instance; how helpless we are in every endeavor actually to 
remove its burden from another heart. We can “weep with 
those who weep.” We can sometimes shelter them awhile from 
the intrusion of accustomed cares. We can lift up our ree 
tions to our common Father for his consoling grace. But we 
cannot alter one event or abate one pang of grief which God has 
sent upon them. There are sorrows, moreover, so personal and 
peculiar, that they must be borne unnamed, in the solitude of a 
single breast. e may not even speak our sympathy. Yet in 
all these desolations of affliction, there is an inconceivable solace 
in mere kindness. The truths which must be spoken to mourners 
are old and familiar. They may be feebly realized in the con- 
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fusion of sorrow. But kindness is ever new and fresh and instant 
in its blessing. It changes nothing of another’s grief, but it affords 
an outlet for emotion. It leads to other thoughts, and wakens 
other feelings. It wins some moments of forgetfulness. It rescues 
the mourner from that solitude in which he seems to stand befure 
a chastising God. and assures him that he is but one of many 
who have suffered the same discipline. In a thousand nameless 
ways it lightens those burdens which none of us could bear alone 
and live. The wisest instruction, the most consoling words of 
Scripture, are often powerless in the shock of a great grief; but 
the consciousness of human sympathy, the kindness that hovers 
round us in simple and scarce-noticed acts of love, stays us, and 
soothes us, and strengthens us to trust and to endure. 

But turn to other forms of evil which are more constant and 
universal even than affliction: the trials which spring out of 
the contrasts of earthly condition, the unequal distribution of 
wealth and knowledge and talent, the artificial separations 
which pride and selfishness have built up in society, the needless 
jars and enmities which rise out of mere self-will, out of ill-chosen 
friendships, or out of native incompatibilities of taste or aim. 
These, after all, make up the commonest and most wide-spread 
miseries of mankind. These cloud more once-happy days, alienate 
more once-loving hearts, and make more lives bitter, than all the 

reat calamities which smite a generation. And these are all 
incurable till we have put on kindness. Many inequalities of our 
earthly lot are undoubtedly to be perpetual. The great extremes, 
indeed, of despotism and servitude are passing away before the 
enlightened civilization of the Gospel. But the contrasts of station 
and riches, of knowledge and power, based as they are largely 
on native gifts and providential dispensation, will continue to the 
end of time. No political equality can prevent these wide dis- 
tinctions in society. No laws can alter them. No earthly power 
or teaching can prevent their generating pride and indifference 
on the one hand, and envy and hatred on the other. This has 
been the tendency of every people and every age till checked by 
nobler sentiments of Christian kindness. This tendency appears 
even in our new land. Pride of birth, pride of wealth, pride of 
family, and all the snobbish pretensions of assumed superiority, 
are stealing into the hearts and lives of many who might have 
learned a better lesson, nay, of some who profess to be disciples of 
the lowly man of Nazareth. There are not a few, called by the 
name of One that made himself of no reputation for our sakes, and 
whose theory, as his followers, is to esteem others better than 
themselves, who are unnecessarily anxious not to be confounded 
with ordinary mortals, and to have it understood that their asso- 
ciations are select and rare. There are multitudes of unpretend- 
ing Christians in every commanity who are made to feel, with a 
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gratuitous pain, their providential inferiority. There are multi- 
tudes not Christians who are willing, jor this cause, to doubt and 
despise the exhibitions of a Christianity so belied. For all these 
contradictions and resentments Christian kindness is the one sure 
remedy. It will at last care them. When’ high and low, rich, 
and poor, all of every condition and endowment who are followers 
of Christ, have put on kindness, these distinctions and contrasts 
will be neutralized. They will not be annihilated, but all,their 
wer to separate, to corrupt, or to wound, will be destroyed 
rever. 

Nor will the triumph of kindness be less signal over those forms 
of private suffering which spring from repulsions of taste. and 
incompatibilities of temper. These, thongh often unseen, swell 
immensely the tide of human wretchedness. Life, in all its 
courses, has proved to many a disappointment for no other cause. 
Friendship has seemed a mockery, and even wedded love has 
become a dream and memory. Let us touch gently this form of 
earthly desolation; but let us not deceive ourselves as to its 
frequency. or bitterness. Pass over utterly all those instances 
where the house-door closes on a realm of petty tyranny, or on a 
scene of daily petulance and recrimination. Pass over those 
homes where a kind of armed neutrality, calm and unrelenting 
stands gnard over some mutual sin or some discovery madé tod 
late. ink only of those sad firesides where the love of early 
days flickers and fades like the dying embers, stifled beneath a 
proud self-will that cannot forget and that cannot forgive. Think 
of those cheerless dwellings where there is the form of happiness 
without the power; where what were once but trivial misunder- 
standings, which kindness could have reconciled, have lingered 
and grown, till voices and manner and life itself are changed, 
and the home is emptied of all love. Think of those households 
where mere neglect has done its gnawing work; where, without 
one material want yee = te: or one th of positive unkind- 
ness, years have passed on, in mutual toil and care, without one 
token of tender appreciation. There is no smile of welcome, no 
kiss of parting, no word of fondness, no utterance of those old 
familiar phrases which won the early love, no sweet surprise of 
pleasure contrived far off by thoughtful regard, no watchful hand 
outstretched to lighten cares and labors grown héavier with 
advancing years. A hard nature may contemn such small atten- 
tions as beneath its notice. A careless and absorbed nature ma 
see no harm in such neglects. But Christian honor will cheris 
these ‘tokens of endearment sacred as a marriage vow. It will 
suffer no blast of earthly care to blight these simple kindnesses, 
which can make a life tenfold more glad. It will guard its own 
affections, and teach them new expressions as life passes on. It 
will rather watch to relieve the cares of others than plead the 
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engrossment of its own. It will live to help and bless and cheer 
the hearts which God has put into its trust, nor count a word or 
action trivial which can increase the‘r joy. 
Let no one say that kindness is a small duty or an unworth 

theme for our earnest meditation in the house of God. There 

re duties greater and more urgent for every soul which has not 
yet repented of sin and believed on the Son of God. There\are 
themes which must oftener occupy us here. But there is no point 
of Christian duty so simple, there is no grace so easily attainable, 
there is no power for good so direct and wide, there is no right 
endeavor which, put forth in earnest, would banish instantly from 
earth so much of wretchedness, or bring in so much of joy. 





SERMON XXIII. 


“BY REV. THOMAS H. SKINNER, JR., 


PASTOR OF THE REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH, STAPLETON, LONG ISLAND. 


WHY SHOULD THE BELIEVER IN.CHRIST BE AFRAID TO DIE? 


“To die is gain. I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be 
with Christ; which is far better; nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful for 
you.”—Parm. 1: 21, 23, 24. 

I design to address ordinary, average believers, and to show 
that the feelings of the Apostle Paul about dying are such as 
‘common Christians may and ought to entertain, and that such 
- feelings would contribute greatly to their comfort and advance- 
ment in piety. 

As all the difficulty in the Christian mind on this subject can 
be traced to unbelief and spiritual sperennn, I will attempt to 
undermine and remove it by a simple statement of the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God. 

To the poor, lost, guilty and condemned sinner, the Lord Jesus 
Christ is all and in all. Every blessing for time and eternity is 
through him, by his mediation and merit, for his sake and glory. 
We are taught most fully and distinctly that he and he only is 
the way, the truth, and the life; that in him are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge; that his is the only name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved; 
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and that he of God is made unto the believing sinner wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. All the agency, 
all the love, all the grace of God the Father and of God the 
. Holy Spirit are received through, and only through, Jesus 
Christ. So that in him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily ; all: power and authority ; the administration of all 
things, in heaven, earth and hell, are lodged in him. And this 
Lord Jesus, so all-sufficient and almighty, is no distant, dreadful 
being, difficult of approach, but our own flesh and blood, meek 
and lowly, gentle and tender-hearted, inviting, in accents most as- 
suring; any and all of the human family to participate in his friend- 
ship and grace. 

Another great and most blessed truth is, that all the good grace 
and glory that are in Christ, whether by reason of his own pleni- 
tude of love and power, or from the Father, or from the Spirit, are 
to be had by simple, hearty, childlike faith. Pardon, acceptance 
and adoption, from God the Father ; conviction, renewal, holiness, 
light and strength, from God the Spirit; peace, joy, penitence, 
hope, heaven, life everlasting, are through Christ alone, and are to 
be had on no hard terms—are to be had for the taking. They 
are all a mere gratuity ; they are ours without.money and without 
price. Let any man look unto Jesus, let him trust in Jesus, and 
the infinite fulness that is in him becomes the heritage and the 


joy of the poor sinner. There is no other way of pardon, pro- 
tection, life and glory, than this. Faith is.the hand of the needy 
sinner stretched out to receive the benefaction. Faith is the 
golden key that unlocks the divine treasure-house of grace and 
glory. 


But to be less general. The Bible teaches us that we. are 
justified by faith, not by works; that is, not by anything we are, 
or by anything we can do. We are utterly disabled, disqualified, 
to furnish the shadow of a basis on which divine merey may remit 
the penalty of our sins and give us a title to eternal life. So that 
it is utterly ary ag for us to dream of being justified by any 
fantied or real holiness, or repentance, or obedience of our own— 
by the performance of any commanded or voluntary works what- 
soever. Faith—not the deeds of the law, not frames or feelings, 
not vigils, fasts, or penances, not sufferings nor sacrifices, but 
simple, unsophisticated, childlike faith—secures us pardon and 
eternal life. There is no need of a sinner even thinking of any- 
thing else. The diversion of the mind to some other method is 
not only foolish, but sinful, and may be fatal. The law can do 
nothing. If there had been a law given which could have given 
life, verily righteousness should have been by the law; and the 
sooner we die unto the law, the better. Sacrifices, sufferings, pen- 
ances, vigils, doings of any and every kind are all rejected as worth- 
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less by God, and the sooner we cease from them as dependencies 
the better. The Lord Jesus Christ is set before us as having aton- 
ed for sin and bronght in a perfect and everlasting righteousness, 
and is presented to us as a perfect, living, divinely-accepted substi- 
tute; and by believing on him, trusting, looking to him, his 
atonement and righteousness, with all their rich, inestimable 
benetits and blessings, are made ours—ours absolutely, ours 
forever; every sin is pardoned; we are accepted, adopted, made 
one with Christ, at in him, safe with him from all evil to all 
eternity. This is all ours; not because we have in any way or 
degrée fitted ourselves for it, but because we have not, and can- 
not do this, because we are unrighteous, ungodly, unfit in our- 
selves, It is ours only by the free overflowing grace and love of 
Jesus Christ received by faith. 

Now, just as these great. blessings are ours by faith in Christ 
from God the Father, so light, and truth, and holiness, and 
strength, are ours from God the Spirit by faith in Christ. We are 
sanctified by faith, by faith alone—by faith without works, even 
as we are justified by faith alone. Sanctification is the sole, unas- 
sisted, almighty work of the Holy Spirit, in and for the sake of 
the Son of God, and received by faith in him. Prayer—the read- 
ing of God’s Word, the communion of the saints, attendance on 
the ministry of the truth and sacraments of the church, visiting 
the fatherless and the widow in their affliction, whatever we 
denoniinate Christian good works—do not sanctify, do not 
strengthen, but Christ sanctifies by the ineffable, secret, and most 
gracious operation of his Holy Spirit. That Spirit dwells in us, 
as in the temple of old, abiding. with us day and night, never 
leaving nor forsaking us, and working in us his own fruits and 
graces in his own time and way; and all this by the will and 

ood pleasure of Jesus, thé man of Nazareth, the Son of God. 

e look to him for this mighty presence, and his sanctifying 
grace is ours according to our faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Those Christian good works just named, and all others, are either 
the instruments and channels, the means, of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, or they are the evidences and fruits of that grace. The 
means of grace and the God of grace may never be confounded. 

Thus clearly, vividly, evidently set forth before us, is the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the Fountain—the one source of all the 
blessings that are in the whole Godhead for perishing sinners. 
He is our all and in all, and thus preéminently is faith in him 
made the facile, simple instrument of their complete and per- 
petnal possession. 

Oh, that we could evermore keep God’s method of our salvation 
in our mind and heart! Oh, that all dependence on means and 
works and frames and experiences might give way to exclusive 
dependence on him as the wisdom of God and the power of God 
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unto our full salvation! Oh, that we could learn’ to look away 
from ourselves, our doings, our sins, our failnres, our penitence, 
our prayers, and look alone unto Jesus in whom dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily ! 


And this leads me to another observation. While the Lord 
Jesus Christ is thus a perfect, never-failing, ever-present substitute 
and Redeemer, we in ourselves, to the end of our lives, are sinful 
and abominable. A superficial, hasty self-inspection, under the 
influence of our pride and self-conceit, will lead us to imagine 
that we are righteous, and to thank God that we are not as other 
men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, and to bless ourselves on 
account of our observance of moral and Christian precepts and 
ordinances. We are all Pharisees by nature. But a calmer, pro- 
founder view. in the light of God will change all this and reveal 
us to ourselves, unspeakably, incomparably unworthy and 
sinful, and compel the ery, God be merciful to me a sinner. 
To the latest day of his life, the real Christian must own 
that he hasa heart deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked. To the last, the language of Job—I am vile—I abhor 
myself; of Isaiah—We are all as an unclean thing, and all our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags; and of Paul: I am carnal, sold 
under sin: the good that I would I do not. I am less than the 
least of all saints, the chief of sinners—will express the deep and 
sad experience of sin in the heart and life of the believer in 
Christ. There is nothing in the feelings, frames, exercises and 
works of the Christian in-which he can find any deep repose, any 
living satisfaction whatsoever. He casts his own righteousness 
aside; he does not wish to be seen by God init. Not having 
mine own righteousness, which is of the Jaw, but that which is of 
God by faith. I will go in the strength of the Lord God. I 
will make mention of thy righteousness, even of thine only. His 

rowth in grace; his progressive transformation into Christ’s 
image; his becoming more and more meet for heaven, are facts— 
are realities verified by God himself in his word; but they are 
matters rather of faith than of sight; to a great extent they are 
invisible, undiscoverable by himself. There is no record of a 
Bible saint whose conviction of personal goodness was the ground 
of assurance in his advancing years. On the contrary, these two 
things are given us as the sigus of the sanctifying power of the 
Spirit in the Christian: 1st, A keener, deeper, more vivid sense 
of personal vileness and sinfulness; and 2d, A keener, deeper, 
more vivid sense of the all-snfficiency of Jesus Christ as a Saviour 
for him. Without diminishing the value of other evidences (and 
they have their value and their place), I think I may say that the 
most delightful, the most assuring, the most solid evidence of true 
grace is a growing disposition more simply and more fully to 
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believe in arid be satisfied with the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
danger of looking much to other evidences is, that the Christian 
will grow in self-righteousness in | ae age) as he thinks he is 

owing in goodness, while this evidence will help him to rejoice 
in Christ’s righteousness and disgust him more and more with 
his own. 

My dear Christian friends, true peace—the peace of God in the 
soul—and joy, joy in the Holy Ghost—real Gospel comfort and 
assurance are not found in a sense of freedom from actual sin, 
nor in a conviction of freedom from the power and pollution of 
indwelling sin; but, on the contrary, they cannot exist but under 
a sense, a déep and painful sense, of the existence and power and 
detilement of the accursed thing. Any assuring consolations that 
spring from supposed or real religious attainments, from a feeling 
of personal goodness, are, for the most part, delusive and unscrip- 
tural. It belongs to the very nature of the Gospel that its richest 
blessings are given to those who feel themselves to be sinful, 
unworthy, hell-deserving. Christ came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners; to heal the morally leprous, to bless the weary, 
heavy-laden, broken-hearted. God justifies and sanctifies the 
ungodly, the guilty. The work of grace implies the presence and 
power of sinful dispositions and sinful acts. If we say we have no 
sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. And if any 
man sin—and there is not a just man on the earth that doeth good 
and sinneth-not—he has an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous. God has joined these twain together in the Christian, 
and as long as he is in the flesh he cannot put them asunder. 
There must be a deep sense of personal sin, in order to a high 
joy in forgiving and sanctifying mercy. The former is the 
foundation, the necessary groundwork of the latter. When David 
bewailed himself and said: ‘‘ My life is spent with grief, and my 
years with sighing; my strength faileth because of mine iniquity, 
-and my bones are consumed,” then it was that he had a profound 
conviction and a precious persuasion that God was his God. “I 
trusted in thee, O Lord. I said, Thou art my God. Oh, how 
great is thy goodness, which thou hast laid up for them that fear 
thee, which thon hast wrought for them that trust in thee before 
the sons of men!” As sin will, so sorrow for it must, continue as 
long as we are in the flesh. Continually must we weep in secret 
places over our guilt and shame and wickedness of heart. The 
Christian can have little comfort and joy in Christ who does not 
experience godly sorrow, mourning, humiliation, contrition of 
soul for sin. Alas for us, if our religion is such as to deliver us 
from the tears and lamentations of broken hearts. God forbid 
that we should ever imagine that a sinful heart, the source of the 
profoundest sorrow ever experienced on the earth, is not in us; 
for grief, anguish, shame on account of sin, is the necessary con- 
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dition of the sweetest, richest sense of the Redeemer’s grace and 
love: “ For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is holy: I dwell in the high and holy place ; 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones. 
Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” Bless- 
edness itself is tied to a broken, mourning heart. It is when we 
mourn for him whom we have pierced as one mourneth for his onl 
son, and are in bitterness for him as one that is in bitterness for his 
first-born, that God says: “I will pour upon him the spirit of grace 
and of supplications.” 

John Owen—and I have never known a more skilful spiritual 
physician than he—says: “ As in all worldly joys there is a secret 
wound, so in all godly sorrow and mourning, considered in itself, 
there is a secret joy and refreshment; hence it doth not wither 
and dry up, but rather enlarge, open, and sweeten the heart. I 
am persuaded that generally they mourn most who have most 
assurance. And all true gospel mourners will be found to have 
the root of assurance so grafted in them, that in its proper season— 
a time of trouble—it will undoubtedly flourish.” 


I have said enough now to enable you to understand more satis- 
factorily the experience of the Apostle Paul to which I have 
referred ; for the difference between the weakest and the strongest 


Christian is’ neither what, nor so great as we generally suppose. 
Were Paul with us, there can be no doubt that he would in many 
respects express himself a his religious condition very 


much as we do concerning ours. He would tell us of his doubts 
and fears and temptations ; of his struggles, failures, broken reso- 
lutions, wandering thoughts, and wayward affections. He would 
speak- in strongest language of the power of inbred, indwellin 

sin; of his mixed motives; of his vile ingratitude. He woul 

tell us that the spirit in him lusted against the flesh, and the flesh 
against the spirit; that he was carnal, sold under sin; that the 
good he would he did not; that he was anxious and +troubled 
about his spiritual-state, lest after having preached to others he 
himself should be cast away ; that he was less than the least of all 
saints. His daily moan would be: “Ob, wretched man that I 
am ;” and, notwithstanding all this, felt doubtless far more deeply 
than we have ever felt it, he would say: “ For me to die is gain ; 
Iam in a strait betwixt two. Thanks be to God who giveth 
me the victory through the Lord Jesus Christ.” It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that Paul was conscious of a degree of holiness 
and perfection of which we are not, and that he derived comfort 
from a view of his goodness. On the contrary, there can be but little 
doubt that he was far more conscious of unholiness and imperfec- 
tion than we are; and that he rated his attainments far below the 
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estimate we often put upon ours. His righteousnesses were all as 
filthy rags; he repudiated the idea of any dependence on them. 
He scouted the thought of their being of any value in them- 
selves; “not having mine own righteousness which is of the 
law.” He looked upon his good works as unworthy of his 
regard. He counted not himself to have attained. He forgot 
the things that were behind, and kept-his eye on the prize in 
Christ. The solid ground of his hope and of his assurance 
was the Lord Jesus Christ. Christ was everything to the apos- 
tle; and this is precisely what he isto us. The language of a 
poor sailor exactly describes the common state of himself, of the 
apostle, and of all Christians: ‘I’m a poor sinner and nothing 
at all, and Jesus Christ is my all in all.” Paul put his trust in 
Christ with as much simplicity and sincerity of heart as he could, 
and we do not find him in a single instance distressing himself 
with the question whether he truly believed—ordinarily a very 
difficult, a very needless, a very useless question. As the begyar 
who stretches out his hand to receive the gift of his benefactor 
thinks but little of his hand by which he receives the gift, and 
everything of the boon he takes, so Paul concerned himself very 
little about the faith by which he received Christ; his whole soul 
was on and in the Christ whom he received. Christ was a complete 
Saviour, and he was complete in Christ, however imperfect and 
unworthy he might be in himself. No change in the fulness of 
Christ could be made by time. Justification, sanctification, 
strength, illumination, guidance, protection, safety, complete sal- 
vation, were all in Christ for him. A believer is perfectly saved 
the moment he believes in Christ. Add his sins are forgiven; he 
is accepted and adopted by God the Father. The Holy Ghost 
takes up his abode in him; angels guard him; a mansion in 
heaven is prepared for him; nothing is wanting; and waiting 
twenty or fifty years will make no change for the better in these 
respects. So far as death is concerned, at any moment it is gain 
unspeakable and full of glory. . 

Multitudes shrink from dying, because they suppose that by 
living they can have time to prepare to die; that they will be 
better prepared in the future than they are now. This is a vain 
and self-righteous thought. No one—live he as long as did Me- 
thusaleh—can fit himself to stand before God in judgment, Prep-— 
aration for eternity is not a work of time; it is not the result of 
human efforts; it is not a process of conduct; it is not a matter 
of progress. The believer in Jesus, by the very act of believing, 
is instantly, perfectly prepared ; for not himself, but Christ, is his 
Saviour, and he is complete in Christ the moment he believes. 

A Christian may wish to live, if not to prepare to die by living, 
yet to assure himself that he is prepared. And what does this 
amount to? The true scriptural confidence of salvation is not 
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what men ordinarily deem it to be. The only reliable assurance 
any one can have arises, not from a satisfactory survey of his own 
evidences ; not from a clear intellectual apprehension of his own 
attainments in piety, grace, and goodness; not from a sense of 
diminished sin and corruption ; not from a weariness of the world 
and worldly things; but only from a survey of the infinite fulness 
of Jesus Christ by the aid and witness of the Holy Spirit, giving 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of Christ, 
the eyes of his understanding being thereby enlightened, that so 
he may know what is the hope of his calling. He who looks unto 
Jesus as his own Saviour, and trusts in him alone, has all the 
assurance he needs. This sweet and precious Gospel grace is 
experienced only by those in whom a sense of utter unworthiness, 
a conviction of profound guilt, a conflict with indwelling sin, 
often with bitter temptation, are manifested. Any other assurance 
is presumption. Paul’s confidence consisted not so much in 
knowing his own good estate before God, as in knowing Christ. 
He was careful to know, not how holy and unblamable his own 
life was, but how holy and glorious the life and death of Christ 
were. He knew, not himself, but him whom he believed, and 
was persuaded that he was able to keep what he had committed 
to him, against that day. 

Oh, my dear hearers, believe—really believe—that Jesus 
Christ loves you and gave himself for you, and you will be per- 
suaded that neither death nor life, nor things present nor things 
to come, nor height nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate you from the love of God, which is in Christ Je- 
sus our Lord, 
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THE SONGS OF OUR PILGRIMAGE. 
“Tuy statutes have been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.”—Psatm 119: 54, 


Or all subjects with which we are acquainted, laws and statutes 
seem to be nearly the last and hardest to find expression in songs. 
The very name, law, is hard. The word is associated with what- 
ever is dry in study, as well as severe in application. In all our 
thoughts it is as far as possible from poetry and music. Yet 
the sweet singer of Israel says: “Thy statutes have been my 
songs. 

To say so much is a bold spring of the poet’s imagination ; for 
it translates the sternest duty into pleasure, the creaking and 
ruinbling of laborious wheels into the music of stringed instru- 
ments and organs. But this is not all. The second clause of the 
text is scarcely less remarkable than the first. The place of songs 
is as unexpected as the theme. 

“The house of my pilgrimage.” This may be a metaphor, 
expressing a condition of uncertainty and affliction; but more 
probably the Psalmist intends by those words to describe the com- 
mon lot of humanity according to his own experience. He brings 
to sight an inn. Weary travellers, overtaken by night, seek there 
rest and refreshment, that to-morrow they may pursue their toil- 
some journey. It is not a place for bursts of happiness, for the 
songs and joy of home. And life is a pilgrimage. These habita- 
tions, however pleasant, are not our rest. Soon we must “ arise 
and depart ;” and while we sojourn in them no resources, wisdom, 
or goodness can resist the invasion of trial and sorrow. The com- 
mon lot is full of grief. Yet, amidst all that is wearisome, serious, 
and even melancholy in the happiest earthly conditions, and more 
than that, in the storms of tribulation and throes ‘of anguish, of 
which David had so much experience, the statutes of God became 
his songs: they were his meditation in the night watches, the 
rejoicing of his heart and theme of his praise. Thus the text is a 
striking example of bold, poetic language; and the truth it con- 
veys is worthy of the noblest form of expression. 

There is intrinsic excellency in the divine statutes which thus 


” 
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calls forth the grateful praise of holy men with the voice of song. 
To explain the text we might, indeed, suppose that word statutes 
to be used in a comprehensive sense, including the whole volume 
of inspiration, and then show how much there is which almost of 
itself takes the form of poetry, and makes the church and every 
devout soul vocal with hymns of praise. But such an interpreta- 
tion rather evades a difficulty than unfolds the real and rich 
meaning of the text. It does not explain why the specific word 
statutes—a word far removed from association with joyful singing 
and connected naturally with conviction and fear —should be 
chosen instead of some other word, such as oracles, revelations, or 
promises, equally applicable to the Scriptures as a whole, and 
suggestive of sacred encouragements and hopes. Some reason is 
required for which a term of law is singled out, as if to separate 
that part of the Bible which especially is contemplated with 
solemn awe as itself the theme of song. It is as much as to say, 
“This portion of God’s Word, which to the impious is matter of 
contempt and defiance, and to the guilty and convicted is matter 
of pain and despair, to me is full of light and exultation ; and if 
this is my song, how much more is the whole book of grace a loud 
choral of praise.” 

And the law of God is intrinsically amiable. In all the variety 
of its statutes it is fitted to awaken delight and love, calling into 
exercise all those pure and elevated affections which naturally 
express themselves in hymns of joy; for it has inherent excel- 
lency; and its effects upon the individual soul and upon all 
societies are the most admirable which the loftiest imagination, 
can conceive. All its precepts concerning all things are right. 
From its central commandment to the circumference of its claims 
and prohibitions, in every lofty statute and every jot and tittle, it 
is a law of love, a transcript of the character Of its Author, who is 
love. It was “ordained unto life;” and its effect when obeyed 
is life—life in the glorious evangelical meaning of the word—life 
of excellence and blessedness—life accomplishing the true end of 
existence, glorifying God and enjoying his eternal boundless 
favor. It is revealed on earth as the test of human character, and 
as the standard of moral nature to which we should be conformed, 
and in conformity with which the Gospel of Christ finds its con- 
summation in the saved; for beyond this world where the cross 
stood, in the latest visions of heaven rises the eternal throne—the 
symbol and the seat of infinite authority. It is the Jaw of love , 
that makes the gery name of heaven express what it does, purity 
and bliss transcending our highest imagination. , 

The ordaining of such a law, the framing it into our feeble 
2 in ten thousand statutes to be applied to the affections and 
the conduct, is an infinite blessing to the world. There is no other 
blessing which can be compared with it, except only the grace 

~ 
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which brings salvation from sin and the curse through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. To truly loving men it continually opens new views 
of righteousness, and new vistas of happiness. It enlarges their 
souls and raises their hopes for this world’s welfare, while securing 
to their transported spirits the felicity of heaven. They “ walk at 
liberty” while they “seek” the precepts. They have “great 
peace” in their love of the law, and nothing can offend them ; for 
there is perfect harmony of reason with it, sweet approbation of 
conscience in obedience, and satisfaction of the whole nature in 
contemplation of it. Well may they adopt the strong words of 
the Psalmist: ‘I will speak of thy testimonies before kings, and 
will not be ashamed. My hands also will I lift up unto thy com- 
mandments which I- have loved; and I will meditate in thy 
statutes.” The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, the 
beginning also of songs. 

In this fact we have an unexpected exhibition of the manifold 
goodness of God to us in the present life. We are accustomed to 
look elsewhere for proofs of the divine benignity; but here are 
songs out of statutes, joys out of duties and trials. This is a 
surprise. 

We desire enjoyment. Indeed, we might almost say enjoy- 
ment is one of nature’s birthrights. We can hardly cut our- 
selves off from it. The world could not be saved by a system 
of cheerless mortifications of the spirit and torments of the flesh. 
The Gospel has no sympathy with the miserable asceticism which 
for so many ages deformed and tortured the Church. It was no 
‘more a violence to nature than to raligion. It was a scheme of 
salvation, not by grace to the glory of God, but by works, and it 
proved, of course, to the shame of man. True piety and sanctifi- 
cation are not wedded to austerity and gloom. 

We all need—every Christian needs—exhilaration of spirits 
along the way of life. There is reason for household music. The 
spell of worrisome cares should be broken for the weary with 
songs. There is reason for brass bands in the army. The bursts 
of martial strains are patience, strength, and courage to foot-sore 
and fainting ranks, There is reason for music in the Church. If 
there were no Scriptural sanction for them, as unquestionably 
there is, still singers and players on instruments should be found 
in Zion, stringed instruments and organs in her sanctuaries. 

God loves music. He has filled nature with it. He brings on 
our great autumnal nym arrayed in beautiful apparel, and 
the march of the harvest is led by the chorus of the forests. By 
the flitting songsters of the grove and firmament he calls us to 
songs. But this is only the warbling prelude of the high and 
devout praise we should render for his goodness. He has made 
his statutes to inspire our songs. His law—the girdle of the best 
present enjoyments, the foundation of everlasting hopes—should 


- 
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stir our deepest and gladdest affections, and tune all human voices 

to the sweetest and loudest acclamations of praise. The chestnut- 
' burr has a sweet kernel within; and the severest commandment 
and roughest duty, because enjoined on the divine principle of 
love, and having its end in love, bears a joy in its bosom. Our 
Saviour’s precept, “Take my yoke,” is more an invitation than a 
statute, because of the sweet melody of the promise it conveys, 
“ And ye shall find rest unto your souls; ” and thus even from the 
yoke of service a song bursts. 

So close is the connection between the law of God and its 
rewards, between godly service and singing, that there is music 
in the Cross. It is now hardly so much a symbol of sacrifice and 
suffering as of hope and peace. Christ himself sung the Passover 
hymn, when he was abont to bear the curse of the law for our 
sins, just passing out of the light of the Father’s love into the 
awful darkness of Gethsemane ; and in sweet accordance with his 
example and his spirit is a stanza of a hymn which, more than 
almost any other among the gems of recent sacred poetry, has 
thrilled the hearts of Christians : 


“Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee: 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me! 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee!” 


Another beautiful hymn has burst, as it were, from the very 
bosom of the law of sacrifice, written by one who was called to 
meet that trial of faith and obedience from which the young ruler 
shrunk away in sadness and fear: 


“ Jesus, I my cross have taken, 

All to leave and follow thee; 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 

Thou from hence my all shalt be ; 
Perish every fond ambition, 

All [’ve sought, or hoped, or known, 
Yet how rich is my condition! 

God and heaven are still my own! ’ 


Thus, even in the saddest days of a godly soul, the statutes of 
our Sovereign and Saviour become songs in the house of our pil- 
grimage. 

The subject inculcates a habit of ‘religions cheerfulness. . The 
language of David in the text, “Thy statutes have been my 
songs,” clearly intimates that such were the habitual exercises of 
his mind. To the same purport are the words, “I have rejoiced 
in the way of thy testimonies as much as in all riches. Thy testi- 
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monies are my delight.” No man whose memoirs are recorded 
by the pen of inspiration lived a more checkered life than David. 
No man passed through keeper trials, or was guilty of more 
flagrant offences. Yet through all the vicissitudes of his fortunes, 
and all the varied emotions of a man of great natural genius, of 
mighty passions, and clear conscience, he makes manifest the fact 
that his soul revolved around the law of his God. His sins were 
exceptions to the tenor of his life, eddies to the stream, not the 
broad, sweeping current of his soul ; and his songs of the statutes 
would break out of his deepest melancholy in trouble, and his 
most humble repentance for his crimes. The same spirit is 
evidently recommended to us by the example of Christ. e do, 
indeed, call him “ the man of sorrows.” It is because of the sor- 
rowful things that came upon him, not because he was of a mel- 
ancholy disposition. The Gospel rather gives us the impression 
that he preserved a serene and perpetual enjoyment. It was his 
meat to do the will of the Father. He rejoiced over the mystery 
of Divine Providence. Calvary, rising but a few steps before, did 
not silence his hymn. 

Paul has inculcated cheerfulness as an habitual duty. “ Rejoice 
in the Lord alway, and again I say, rejoice.” He confirmed his 
instruction by his example, when with Silas in the prison he 

rayed and sang praises to God. The very spirit of David’s psalms 
on forth at midnight heralded the power of God, marching 
with steps that shook the earth to the deliverance of his servants. 

Such facts in their essential qualities are not confined to sacred 
history. They mark the privileges of all saints. The springs of 
such peace and joyfulness are sti]l flowing. All- whose life is hid 
with Christ in God may drink of the living streams, I have seen 
aged Christians, and young Christians, too, in sickness, and pov- 
erty, and near to death, whose thoughts were peace and whose 
words breathed the spirit of a song. No doubt, you might visit 
some whose words of patience, faith, and love are suited to cheer 
your spirits like a hymn of praise. To talk with them under the 
shadows of affliction is to have your own hearts exhilarated in 
view of the dark prospects of suffering and death, as by a sacred 
song. 

“©The saints ought to worry less and sing more.” God 
“ giveth om in the night.” Not only the promises but his 
statutes should break our melancholy and our silence with melody 
and chorus of sacred cheer. : 

Travellers enliven tedious journeys by cheerful singing, and 
even the weary beasts take new animation. How much more 
should Christians follow the apostle, “speaking to yourselves in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody in your heart to the Lord.” 
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“ Sing, ye redeeméd of the Lord, 
Your great Deliverer sing ; 
Pilgrims fur Zion’s ay bound, 
. Be joyful in your King!” 


The world has the impression that very good Christians are very 
gloomy men and women. It ought not to be so. Is there a want 
of the singing cheerfulness expressed in the text? Are Christians 
even more melancholy and complaining under the worries of life 
than others? Ifso, it should lead to the inquiry, Is not the piety 
defective? The cause is not in the Gospel; it is not in the com- 
mandments, even those that are severest; it is not in the nature 
of piety. It is through some misapplication of the truth, or some 
failure to apply it, or some perverse habit, or some unhappy 
temperament, and it should be corrected. 

And where should the correction be songht? Not in worldly 
pleasures; beware of the enticement. Christian cheerfulness is 
not levity. No doubt here is one cause of melancholy and fear 
on the part of many professors. Too much association with the 
world—too much seeking even of innocent enjoyment, will destroy 
the glad sense of “liberty” which comes from “seeking the pre- 
cepts,” and silence the songs of godly obedience. 

‘he alternative is obvious. To correct the injurious impression 
of the world, Christians must rise to a higher plane of spiritual 
life, and breathe a purer air from the heavenly hills. Their piet 
must pass from penitence weeping at the cross, to cheerful zeal, 
active services, and exhilarating hopes in the promises and 
rewards of the Gospel. There must be meditation on the statutes, 
and that delight in obedience which comes of faith and love. 
Then above the groaning wheels of our worldly burdens and, 
cares will be heard the clear swelling chorus of songs in the house 
of our pilgrimage. 

A complete and faithful uSe of this subject refuires another 
observation. The language of the text is not the language of the 
world. We do not hear it in the dialect of irreligious men. It 
makes manifest a sharp discrimination between them and the spirit 
of David. To them the statutes of God are anything but songs in 
the house of their pilgrimage. Their songs along the paths of 
labor and in the halls of pleasure are anything but the statutes of 
Jehovah. To the wicked the law is an object of dread. There is 
always a deep thongh often slumbering sense of ill-desert and fear 
in view of. its holy claims; and sometimes, when it powerfully 
gives knowledge of sin, it excites anguish of conviction, and the 
sighs and groans of a broken spirit break from the lips. 

It is, then, a great question which I am about to ask, for it 
involves that on which salvation turns: Can we all, with the 
understanding and the heart, unite in the songs of the statutes? 
If there are no songs for us in the law of our God, but warning, 
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and fear, and cries of alarm or despair, what shall our end be? 
Oh, what'solemn contrasts rise our gel A wicked life 


may have, at the beginning, its singing and ing and shont- 
fam: its mirth sid pac , and the tine dike Panik may be the 
song of the drunkards; but bitter experierice repeats the solemn 
words of the Scripture, always amare | history. “And thou 
mourn at the last, when thy flesh and thy body are consumed 
and say: How have I h instruction and pans reproof. 
What multitades begin with ribald melodies a | - 
tempt and transgression of Jehovah’s commands, and end with 
ny and remorse! ? 

Bat begin with obedience and ‘go on with fidelity ; the burdens 
of duty will become light, the yoke and eross of Obrist easy to 
bear ; songs will break in the house of your pilgrimage, and, 
at the end, grow sweeter with a eror’s joy in the face of 
death, leaving on the ravished ear of friends, who linger after 
you on the shores of time, the prelude of the everlasting chorus of 
the redeemed. 

It is related tHat, on the night after the desperate battle of Fort 
Donelson, a wounded soldier broke the silence of the bloody field 
with a sacred hymn. Another took up the strain, and then 
another; and thus they sung the night away, or sung themselves 
into heaven. Those soldiers must have loved the statutes before. 

And who among as, sinners of this world, can thus sing on our 
way, and sing ourselves into heaven? Not those who are lovers 
of pleasures more than lovers of God. Not those whose songs are 
learned in “the seat of the scornfal.” Not those whose religion 
is only a sentiment—a cold moonlight harmony with material 
nature; but those who in true repentance turn toeGod, and thus 
harmonize their own mind and heart and will with his precepts ; 
those who receive the Lord Jesus Christ, whose blood cleanseth 
from sin, through whom having reteived the atonement we joy 
in God; those who, having the love of God shed abroad in their 
hearts by the Holy Spirit, say, Abba, Father, and are followers 
of God as dear children. 

Children of time, mortals and yet immortals on this s of 
probation, so dazzling with false light, so resounding with sinful 
mirth, beware that you do not py 2 all this for the wailings of 
the lost; seek the blessedness of “the undefiled in the way, who 
walk in the law of the Lord ;” find ‘songs in the statutes, vic- 
tory and exultation in the cross, and you will have assurance that 
hereafter in the city that hath foundations you will unite with the 
multitude which no man can number, who stand before the 
throne and before the Lamb, clothed in white robes and palms in 
their hands, saying: “Salvation to our God which sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 





